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Prophet:      Others too do not endure this impurity and
unchastity in case of their sisters.

Prophet:      Well, do you like this evil-deed in respect of
your aunts?

Youngman: No, 0* Prophet.

Prophet:      Others too cannot endure this evil in regard to
their aunts.

The Prophet then prayed Allah to forgive this young man, to
purify his heart and to safeguard his private part.1 In this manner,
the Prophet of Islam impressed upon the young man as well as his
assembly there that fornication is by nature an abominable object
and no man on earth would, if true to his conscience, endure the
adulteration, pollution or contamination of the modesty of his mother,
daughter, sister, aunt or for that matter, any of his kith or kin, through
illicit cohabitation.

This high moral value of life has been sought to be enforced
by means of law since time immemorial. Without attempting to justify
at this stage the enforcement of morals through law, as this in itself
drags one to the criticism of the arguments of John Stuart Mill going
against such enforcement and of Lord Devlin and James Fitzjames
Stephen favouring such an enforcement of morals through law, we
will confine our discussion here to the way in which this ideal of life
has been preserved or destroyed.2 It is an irony that man has always
tried to suppress this human nature and devised for himself several
ultra methods, particularly when the very concept of a woman's
status was that of no more than a chattel and male successor was

1.       Tafsir Ibn-e-Kathir, Vol. Ill p. 38.
2.       Mill in his essay on Liberty, Chapter I, says, "the only purpose for which
power can rightfully be exercises over any member of a civilised community
against his will is to prevent harm to others." James Fitzjames Stephen in
his book "Liberty, Equality, Fraternity" (2nd Ed., London 1874) says that
law should be "a persecution of the grosser forms of vice" while Lord
Devlin in his essay on "The Enforcement of Morals" (Oxford University
Press, 1959) argues that, "the suppression of vice is as much the laws
business as the suppression of subversive activities."